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unless some irresistible ground for conflict exists, as did 
exist in the case of Japan and Russia. I must say, as 
regards Japan, that no nation which has made leaps and 
bounds into the family of civilized nations has behaved 
with more moderation than the Japanese. [Applause.] 
Along with their remarkable military triumph, there has 
been a magnificent growth in civilization and in those 
features which bring them into line with modern life ; 
but if there were to be a contest between this country 
and Japan, what would it be ? It would be a contest 
between races, and I am not willing to give up the idea 
that the Caucasian race will be dominant in the world's 
affairs for all time. [Applause.] There has been a good 
deal of talk about how Japan was going after the Philip- 
pines. A great relief has been given to that alarm 
within a few days by the talk of designs which Japan 
has upon Australia. [Laughter and applause.] Why, 
that is rational ; if Japan has designs, it is against the 
civilization of the Western world, so that it is out of the 
question that there should be any contest in which we 
would be alone. We have no entangling alliances. I 
rejoice in the thought that, although, if we should be 
involved in a struggle, no marching armies from other 
nations would keep step for our support, nevertheless in 
any quarrel of ours with any people of Asia it is not our 
cause, it is the cause of them all ; and you can lay that 
down as a feature of this situation which will make for 
our defense and for the protection of the world's peace 
as well. 

I have listened oftentimes to the talk of our becoming 
peacemakers by building a navy. How absurd that is ! 
Great Britain starts in as a peacemaker and has a navy 
sufficient to quell disorder anywhere in the world, to 
make disorderly peoples behave themselves. But Ger- 
many thinks that it is not enough ; she must also be a 
peacemaker more than Great Britain. France comes 
into the list, and she must be a peacemaker, and this com- 
petition in peacemaking is a spectacle in the eyes of the 
world. [Applause.] But you are not going to make 
anybody believe it. The increase of navies is to increase 
the might and the prestige of the countries which build 
them, and for each enlargement in our naval program 
the whole world will look with an added degree of sus- 
picion upon us, thinking that our designs are not for 
peace, but for empire and for the enlargement of our 
dominion. 

I have stood here often, and I stand here now, for the 
principle that this country should take the lead in the 
paths which lead to peace ; that we should take advantage 
of our magnificent isolation, of the confidence that other 
nations place in us. Thus we will have the confidence 
of the world and be able to make peace in proportion as 
our policy looks to peace. 

Several years ago in my wanderings I visited the beauti- 
ful town of Samara, in far-off Russia, where the plains 
bear away toward Asia, where Slav and Tartar combine 
in making the population. I was in a garden which 
looked much like those in Western Europe, and there 
was a band that was playing for the people. They were 
playing the "Marseillaise." It was suggested to the 
Russian officer that we who were Americans would like 
to have the band play some American air, " The Star 
Spangled Banner," perhaps. The officer went to the 
bandstand, put his hand on the shoulder of the leader, 



and immediately the band stopped their tune and began 
to play "Hail Columbia, Happy Land." [Applause.] 
There was a scene which would warm any American 
heart. The swains who were wandering around in the 
grove crowded together, listened with an intense degree 
of eagerness, demanding a repetition, not once or twice, 
but thrice. There was an outburst of enthusiasm that 
made the wanderers feel as if they were at home. 
[Applause.] It was not the music of " Hail, Columbia," 
for that was inferior to some of the other tunes, but that 
throng recognized that its sweet strains told of a land 
beyond the mountains and the plains, across the wide 
ocean, where the watchwords are progress, liberty, truth 
and equal opportunity ; a land to which the poor and the 
struggling might look up with hope in the belief that 
some day, as a beacon light, its influence would extend 
to the darkest portion of the earth. [Great applause] 
So I say it is by seeking peace that we shall maintain 
our glory, our influence, our prestige among the nations. 
I would not say that we should abandon our naval 
strength. Personally, I believe in one battleship, and one 
battleship only, according to the enunciated program 
of several years ago. [Applause.] But I want to stand 
here now, and I hope I will have opportunity to stand here 
again, against this ambitious program. What a man 
earnestly desires in his youth, that sometimes he may 
have in its fullness in his old age. I have respect for 
the idealists who look forward to the future. I am 
willing to be counted as one of them in my advocacy of 
what I believe to be the truth, in the firm conviction that, 
not to-day, perhaps, but in the near future, we shall join 
with other nations, by peaceful methods, by arbitration 
and by manifestations, of reason and goodwill, as the 
leaders in a lasting peace which shall diffuse its influence 
all over the globe. [Loud applause.] 



Further Increase of the Navy Not 
Necessary. 

Speech of Hon. Richard Bartholdt of Missouri in the National 

House of Representatives, April 10, on the Report 

of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to discuss the question of bat- 
tleships. With some of us this is a question of money. 
With others it is a question of business. With me it is 
a question of principle and conscience, but with no one 
can it possibly be a question of partisan politics. Con- 
sequently every man on either side of this Chamber will 
be free to exercise his own conscientious judgment and 
vote his own personal convictions. 

At the outset I desire to call the attention of the 
House and the country to the fact that the naval pro- 
gram provided for in this bill is in contravention of the 
policy which had heretofore been agreed upon as the 
American naval policy for the present and future. It 
had been wisely proposed and after much discussion 
practically decided that beyond the replacing, one by 
one, of the old hulls by new battleships, a further in- 
crease of the navy was not necessary. This wise and 
rational policy had my hearty support, the more so be- 
cause I had taken a special interest in the movement for 
international arbitration and peace. Neither I nor any 
other American friend of that great cause, which con- 
templates the substitution of judicial decisions for brutal 
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war, would have it said that we were unwilling to grant 
to our country such means of national defense as might 
become necessary in an emergency, however remote. I 
recognized the fact then, as I do now, that war cannot 
be abolished by resolutions, and that as long as arbitra- 
tion treaties do not extend to all causes of international 
discord, it is the patriotic duty of every nation to pre- 
pare for possible emergencies. And it was for still an- 
other reason that I supported that policy. It was to 
demonstrate that the advocates of peace are not imprac- 
ticable theorists and dreamers who are ready to swap the 
safety of their country for a hobby, but men of affairs, will- 
ing to " render unto Cassar what is Caesars," in return for 
a cooperation of the governments toward a realization of 
their own humane and progressive ideas. 

Since that time, Mr. Chairman, nothing has occurred 
which would justify us in departing from the policy we 
then adopted ; hence, for one, I shall be obliged to ad- 
here to it now, and in voting for one battleship I be- 
lieve myself to be as patriotic and as generous toward 
Caesar as those who are willing to vote for more. 
[Applause.] It is not only true that nothing has occurred 
in the last two years to warrant an increase of naval arma- 
ments, but, on the contrary, we also know that a great 
deal has occurred since we last voted on battleships which 
would justify all well-meaning governments in at least 
calling a halt in naval construction. 

It may not be popular at a time when military and naval 
budgets are being considered to call attention to the great 
achievements of the second Peace Conference at The 
Hague, but, for my part, I could not imagine a more ap- 
propriate time to do so ; in fact, I hold it to be our solemn 
duty, before voting away the people's money, to care- 
fully consider actual necessities, especially at a time when 
the revenues, both internal and customs, are falling off 
and every dollar we can spare is badly needed for the 
erection of buildings to house the growing Federal ser- 
vice and for the improvement of the waterways of the 
country. [Applause.] And, Mr. Chairman, the actual 
necessities for military and naval armaments have cer- 
tainly been lessened by the Hague agreements. 

It is true that no understanding was reached with re- 
gard to a reduction of armaments, but results have been 
achieved which, to my mind, are of infinitely greater im- 
portance. Armaments are, after all, only the symptom, 
while the men who were assembled at Holland's capital 
in the name of international peace applied the knife to 
the cause of their existence by agreements which are 
bound to hasten the advent of an era in which large ar- 
maments will be as unnecessary for the settlement of con- 
troversies between countries as they are between States 
of the Union to-day. 

Let me briefly recapitulate what has been done at The 
Hague. A very much condensed report which I had the 
honor to submit to a recent meeting of the Arbitration 
Group in Congress, the American Branch of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, contains this language : 

" The second Hague Conference has now passed into history, 
but its achievements and results are comparatively little known, 
because of the fact that a large part of the press did not pay 
the attention to the Conference which it deserved. 

" One far-reaching decision arrived at was that the Conference 
should meet again. This practically assures the permanency 
of these great international congresses at which the founda- 
tion for more enduring peace between the nations is to be laid 



by a peaceful discussion of the questions which are of com- 
mon concern to all. Furthermore, the Conference practically 
agreed on the principle of obligatory arbitration, but instead 
of adopting a general treaty which would be binding for all 
and would specify the questions which must be settled by 
judicial decisions, the powers agreed to leave the conclusion of 
such treaties to the separate nations, and it is to be noted with 
great satisfaction that President Roosevelt has already taken 
the initiative under these new Hague agreements by proposing 
arbitration treaties with Prance, Great Britain, Germany, Portu- 
gal, Italy and other countries. For one, I should like to see 
Japan included in that list, and I am sure that such a proposi- 
tion would be hailed with delight by that great oriental nation. 
The Conference also agreed to the establishment of a Hague 
court on a more substantial basis by providing permanent 
judges for that great world tribunal. As I say, in principle 
this plan was sanctioned, but the appointment of the judges 
caused considerable dissension, which merely goes to show 
that when it comes to a question of patronage the greatest 
statesmen of the world can display just as much spirit as the 
ordinary politicians would over the division of the spoils. A 
tentative agreement, however, was reached, and no doubt the 
powers will, by diplomatic negotiations, settle the question of 
these judgeships in the near future. 

" These are the questions relating to arbitration and to the 
peaceful settlement of international differences, but a great 
deal has also been accomplished in other directions, especially 
in well-meant efforts to make future war more humane. It 
would take up too much of your time to specify the many con- 
ventions concluded at The Hague, and as a great step forward 
I will mention only the one which provides that no unfortified 
cities, towns and villages shall ever be bombarded by an 
enemy, which, in my humble judgment, makes the fortifica- 
tion of coast lines almost unnecessary. It means that by for- 
tifying they would only invite the fire of the enemy, while 
they would be perfectly safe and immune if they remained 
unfortified. 

" Very few have an adequate idea of the intricacies of the 
questions which were discussed at The Hague, and while some 
people wonder why the Conference should last so long, it is 
the greater wonder that it accomplished so much in so little 
time. There were forty-six nations represented, each with its 
peculiar interests and claims, and, in my judgment, it is due 
only to the growing sentiment of the people in favor of arbitra- 
tion and peace which made agreement possible at all." 

Lest I may be accused of undue optimism in thus re- 
lating how great an advance has been made in the direc- 
tion of a state of international peace and order to be 
based on law and justice, instead of arbitrary force, 
permit me to supplement this report by cold facts. The 
Hague Conference approved not less than thirteen so- 
called conventions, namely, the following : 

1. The peaceful regulation of international conflicts. 

2. Providing for an international prize court. 

3. Regulating the rights and duties of neutrals on land. 

4. Regulating the rights and duties of neutrals at sea. 

5. Covering the laying of submarine mines. 

6. Prohibiting the bombardment of undefended ports, 
towns, villages and buildings from the sea. 

7. Forbidding the employment of force in the collection of 
contractual debts until after arbitration has been refused or 
an arbitral award set at naught. 

8. The transformation of merchantmen into war ships. 

9. The treatment of captured crews. 

10. The inviolability of fishing boats. 

11. The inviolability of postal service. 

12. The application of the Geneva Convention and the Red 
Cross to sea warfare ; and 

13. The laws and customs regulating land warfare. 

The approval of each of these thirteen conventions 
required unanimity of all of the forty-six governments 
represented. But for this requirement three more agree- 
ments would have been added to this record of interna- 
tional honor, namely, those providing for obligatory arbi- 
tration in specified cases, a supreme court of the world 
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with seventeen permanent judges, and immunity of private 
property at sea in time of war. As to each one of these 
most important propositions, there were but a few dis- 
senting votes; hence from now on, let me say paren- 
thetically, it will be the mission of all " pacifists " the 
world over to convert the dissenters. It is plain that 
this can be accomplished not by an increase of arma- 
ments, but only by educational methods. 

Without special reference to the great propositions 
tending to prevent future war, Gen. Horace Porter, one 
of the leading American delegates to The Hague, has 
summarized those results of the Conference which are in- 
tended to regulate future war in the following language : 

" The Conference has affirmed in many directions the rights 
of neutrals against those of belligerents. It has placed re- 
strictions upon the use of floating mines, which have been a 
menace to the commerce of the world, without impairing the 
right of nations at war to use anchored mines for self-defense. 
It has peremptorily forbidden the bombarding of undefended 
seacoast towns and villages. It has prohibited the levying of 
contributions by threat of bombarding. It has done much to 
strengthen security against the atrocities which often occur in 
war. It has shielded the noncombatant. It has strengthened 
the provisions for the relief of the wounded. It has taken 
strict precautions against a revival of privateering in naval 
war by insisting that when merchant vessels are converted 
into cruisers they shall be formally enrolled on the naval list 
and placed in command of a duly commissioned naval officer, 
with a crew subject to naval discipline. On such questions as 
contraband of war and blockade, though no agreement was 
reached, and on every important question which came before 
us, we have made a great and truly marvelous advance toward 
an agreement on more civilized lines. So great indeed has 
been the growth of international sentiment that it is probable 
that, at the conference of the leading naval powers which Eng- 
land intends to summon in 1908, we shall find ourselves able 
to settle some questions which have been a source of differ- 
ence for a hundred years. It was America that proposed the 
Permanent Court of Arbitral Justice — not a mere court of 
arbitration, but a judicial court composed of the ablest 
jurists of all nations, representing all systems of law and all 
languages." 

In view of this testimony, who will dare to deny that 
the results of the Hague Conference, besides mitigating 
the atrocities of future wars, will also tend — and this 
concerns us now — to materially lessen the possibilities 
of war ? While causes of friction may continue to exist, 
their removal by peaceful means and without bloodshed 
has been made possible by the acceptance, at least in 
principle, of the judicial mode of settling such differ- 
ences. Well-meaning governments will readily avail 
themselves of this weapon — if I may use the word — to 
save human life, a weapon forged in the heat of that 
civilization which impels our warfare upon war. It is 
fully realized by the cabinets of the world that what was 
accomplished at The Hague was inspired by, and a con- 
cession to, the overwhelming sentiment of the civilized 
nations ; hence it is this sublime sentiment, and not the 
war spirit of the Middle Ages, which should be the guid- 
ing star of modern governments. If European rulers 
are willing to repudiate the concession they have just 
made at The Hague to the high moral thought of the 
twentieth century, if, by increasing their armaments in 
the wake of the Peace Congress, they wish to commit 
an act of infidelity and bad faith against themselves, we 
cannot stop them; but let us hope that no American 
government may ever be a party to such duplicity. 
[Applause.] 

It was in response to an invitation issued by the 



United States that the second Hague Conference met. 
An American representative wrote the resolution which 
the Interparliamentary Union adopted on American soil, 
and upon which President Roosevelt acted by issuing 
that invitation. The main planks in the platform of the 
Interparliamentary Union are of American origin, and 
these same propositions were the principal topics of dis- 
cussion at The Hague. The project, too, of a permanent 
court of arbitral justice was substantially an American 
proposal, as was the agreement to eliminate force in the 
collection of contractual debts. The official American 
delegates — and as an observer I was proud of them — 
occupied the centre of the Hague stage, and their in- 
fluence was practically unlimited, because everybody 
believes in the sublime sincerity of America's peace 
mission. [Applause.] 

As a result, General Porter was justified in saying 
that — 

" The great achievement of the Conference has been to push 
forward in every department of international life American 
principles." 

In playing that role before the eyes of the world we, 
on our part, are simply true to American traditions. We 
are merely obeying the lessons taught us by every Presi- 
dent from Washington to Roosevelt. But we have thus 
created an impression abroad which every instinct of 
honor impels us to live up to at home. That impression 
is that our experiment for self-government is a success, 
inasmuch as it makes for peace and is a sure guaranty of 
permanent relief from excessive military burdens. As a 
result, the people of all the world look to the United 
States for salvation. They have seen us take the lead 
in a movement for a new dispensation and are taking us 
at our word. Consequently our prestige depends upon 
our consistency. The very moment we begin aping the 
Old World in its mad rivalry for military power and 
splendor we shall descend to the level of the old mon- 
archies. [Applause.] The difference between popular 
self-government based on democratic virtues, on the one 
hand, and monarchical government resting on military 
power and prowess on the other, will be wiped out. 
The light of hope which our example had lit in human 
hearts everywhere will be extinguished, and we ourselves 
shall stand convicted of treachery to the most cherished 
American traditions. [Applause.] 

Viewed from this standpoint, the question of expense, 
it is true, becomes a' minor issue, and for one I would 
rather vote for ten times the cost of a dozen new battle- 
ships if I could thereby prevent their construction and 
thus aid not only in maintaining American prestige the 
world over, but also in demonstrating the sincerity of 
our professions, and last, not least, the superiority of 
republican over monarchical institutions. [Applause.] 

Let us take a look around. Germany has recently en- 
larged her naval budget, but whatever reasons she may 
have had for her action, they surely do not concern us. 
Great Britain, though she has twice proposed an arrest 
of armaments by international agreement, is obliged to 
follow suit, — in fact, William T. Stead insists that 
England's answer should be two new ships to each one 
Germany is building. Some do not seem to see it that 
way, but Stead's purpose is, of course, to demonstrate 
the absurdity of this continued rivalry, and it is to be 
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hoped that his object lesson may eventually be under- 
stood. But whatever the British government may do, 
its eyes are certainly on the Continent of Europe, and 
not on us. We have little to fear from any European 
power, and even less from Japan, all jingo talk to the 
contrary notwithstanding. [Applause.] 

Unless we are all in ignorance as to the true situation, 
— and it is incredible that the Mikado's diplomatic repre- 
sentatives should misrepresent it to us, — a simple agree- 
ment to arbitrate differences and to mutually guarantee 
territorial integrity and undisputed home sovereignty 
would effectually dispose of the Japanese question for 
all time to come, and not a single battleship will be 
needed to secure the benefits of such a treaty. 

There is, then, no cloud in our diplomatic sky, and 
never before in our history were our relations with the 
greater powers more friendly than they are to-day. If 
this were not true, we, as the people's representatives, 
would certainly know it, for we are happy to have an 
Administration which from the first has taken the people 
into its confidence. There is neither political nor com- 
mercial necessity for trouble of any kind, and, what is 
more, the American people have the confidence in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his great Secretary of State to know, 
first, that no aggressive war would ever be waged by 
them ; secondly, that our affairs with all the world are 
being administered on the basis of fair dealing and with 
even-handed justice to all ; and thirdly, that even in case 
of a controversy with any country, big or small, they 
would be eager to again furnish an object lesson to the 
world, as the present Administration has done before, by 
taking advantage of the Hague judicial machinery for its 
arbitrament. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I believe every 
Member of the House to be justified, from the standpoint 
of international obligations as well as that of national 
security and national honor, in declining to go beyond 
the naval program as agreed upon at the two sessions of 
the last Congress, and which means one new battleship 
each year to replace an old one. And I repeat that this 
is most generous, because since then the possibilities of 
war have been greatly lessened and the prospects of more 
lasting peace correspondingly brightened. 

We hear so much of late of an adequate navy. Can 
any one tell me what that is? Certainly there is no 
measure by which to gauge it, and there is no principle, 
scientific or other, governing any change above or below 
present proportions, except the time-honored American 
tradition that the United States will neither engage in a 
war of conquest nor ever take the offensive for any pur- 
pose except for national defense. The only rule to guide 
us, then, is the right of self-protection, and I claim the 
American navy in its present strength is adequate to 
vouchsafe our national security, for in our estimates we 
must not overlook those battleships which have just been 
completed ; namely, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the 
New Hampshire, and the armored cruisers, North Caro- 
lina and Montana, or those which have been authorized 
and are now in course of construction, namely, the South 
Carolina, Michigan, Delaware, and South Dakota, all 
of the latter four being 20,000-ton ships. This makes 
an addition to our present strength of seven big battle- 
ships and two armored cruisers. It may be argued that, 
since other nations are keeping on building new battle- 



ships, we must follow suit, in order to maintain a propor- 
tionate measure of protection ; but, if true, was not this 
just as true a year and two years ago, when we an- 
nounced we would go no further ? In this connection 
let me ask you, gentlemen, what has protected us and 
vouchsafed our security since 1812, — that is, during the 
last hundred years ? It certainly was not the navy, be- 
cause up to the eighties, with the exception of the Civil- 
War period, we practically had none. 

If any European nation ever had any designs on us, 
the time for it to come on would certainly have been 
during the last few weeks, while our battleships are bot- 
tled up in the Pacific Ocean and cannot reach the At- 
lantic in less than two months. For three months our 
whole eastern coast has been completely exposed to 
attacks by European navies, but if there was a whisper 
or a suggestion of such a thing on the part of any power, 
I have not heard of it. Oh, but you say, we now have 
the Philippines to protect, an obligation which did not 
exist up to a few years ago. Let me remind you that 
this obligation did exist when we last agreed on our 
naval program, with the advice and consent of President 
Roosevelt, who said, in April, 1906 : 

" We are no longer enlarging our navy. We are simply keep- 
ing up its strength." 

Surely no danger threatens the country to-day that 
was not known then. America's experience in and with 
the Philippines has been carefully watched and studied 
in the cabinets of the world, and from the expressions I 
have heard on my European trips I am led to believe 
that not one of the great powers would accept the islands 
even as a present. In holding them, as we were in 
honor bound to do, we have made the greatest sacrifices 
of blood and treasure. [Applause.] But if, on account 
of them, Uncle Sam is to become one of the war lords ; 
if, for fear of losing them, we are expected to take part 
in the mad rivalry in naval construction, and if we are 
to go back on our Hague pledges, I assert frankly that 
this would entail a sacrifice too great to make, because 
it involves one of high principle. And, gentlemen, do 
not let us forget that fully as much as may have been 
added to our cares by the acquisition of the Philippines 
has been taken from us in another section of the world. 
The adoption of the Drago doctrine by the Hague Con- 
ference, putting an end to all forcible collection of debts 
from one nation by another, and removing at a stroke 
most of our real or fancied responsibility for the South 
American republics, surely cuts off an immense fraction 
of our own naval needs. 

One argument remains to be answered. It is the 
seductive plea that we should make it our mission to 
enforce the peace of the world by sheer naval strength. 
In other words, the United States should declare peace 
to be the rule of the world and put down war, the ex- 
ception, wherever and whenever it occurs. " Difficile est 
satiram non scribere ! " . Our good Uncle Sam is to be 
a sort of international bully, the universal policeman 
charged with the duty of enforcing the peace of the 
world with a big stick, bigger than all other big sticks 
on earth. [Laughter and applause.] But the prophets 
of " the peace-promoting power of a great navy " appear 
really to be in earnest. Evidently it has not occurred 
to them that a navy so powerful as to meet their ideas 
of adequacy might become a menace not only to the 
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world's peace, which they hope to enforce, but also to our 
own liberties. Besides, it will be difficult to convince 
the ordinary intellect that two pistols in a man's pocket 
will better vouchsafe the peace of his neighbors — or his 
own, for that matter — than one pistol or no pistol at all. 
And from their view point, what would be an adequate 
navy ? If the size of our armaments is to be the only 
measure of our peace and safety, we would have to have 
a navy certainly larger than the most powerful now in 
existence, namely, that of Great Britian, and, in fact, 
larger than that of all the great powers combined. 
Otherwise we would be in constant danger of being over- 
awed, because a combination of powers against us is not 
altogether impossible. I ask you in all seriousness, Is 
this not the true logic of the plea for a bigger navy if, as 
its prophets say, the peace and security of the United 
States depended on it alone ? 

But do these prophets draw this logical conclusion ? 
Oh, no ; their own reasoning evidently seized them with 
dizziness, for, instead of asking for a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty new Dreadnoughts, as they should do, 
they content themselves with a demand for two, or four, 
or six, or whatever they can get. But, prompted by the 
reasoning of the navy boomers, let me ask the foolish 
question, What is to become of us in the meantime? 
Even if their most extravagant demands were granted 
by Congress, and granted annually, it would surely take 
a quarter of a century before we could cope with Eng- 
land and the united European powers in naval strength. 
Where would be our security in all these years to come ? 
Would our friends petition Europe to kindly wait until we 
are ready? Or will they stand idly by while 80,000,000 
people shudder and tremble in agonizing terror for 
twenty-five long years? Certain it is that the same 
danger which is now threatening us in the imagination 
of our friends has existed for a hundred years. How 
fortunate we did not know it ! 

In civilized society an individual is secure, not because 
he carries weapons, but because he is honest, law-abiding, 
righteous and peaceful. The same is true of a nation, 
especially since arbitrary power is more and more being 
curtailed by international obligations. Our own national 
security from foreign foes has never depended on our 
immediate military prowess, but was and is the result of 
righteousness, love of peace, and other civic virtues as 
much as of our limitless resources, reserved strength and 
geographical isolation. This has become an American 
axiom, and if it was true at a time when might was 
right without equivocation, how much more must it be 
true when the nations of the earth, in solemn conclave, 
have resolved to dethrone arbitrary power and force, and, 
instead, worship at the shrine of international justice! 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, contrary to common report, I am by 
no means a sentimentalist on this question. My course 
was as practical as the demands of patriotism and the 
necessities of my country dictated, and I repeat what I 
said in the beginning, that as in the past I am ready now 
to support President Roosevelt's policy announced a 
year ago, namely one battleship annually, which, to use 
his own language, means no enlargement of the navy, 
but merely " enables us to keep up our strength and 
make good the units which become obsolete." On this 
platform I propose to stand, and I shall go no further, 



believing as I do that even the battleships we now have 
will never be needed except for show. 

Mr. Chairman, in a remonstrance against further naval 
increase, which was recently sent to Congress by several 
hundred of the leading clergymen of the city of New 
York and by one hundred and fifty ministers of Boston, 
I find the following language : 

" Sixty-live per cent, of the national income is now expended 
on war, past and present. The increase of our naval budget 
has recently been used in the French Assembly as a reason for 
increasing its own ; is largely responsible for the increase of 
armaments among Asiatic nations, and is well-nigh certain to 
retard the reduction in the armaments of the world, for which 
we have so long been waiting. The growing discontent 
throughout the world at the appalling increase of waste of 
national resources must be heeded. We feel that this protest 
is the more necessary inasmuch as there are various new and 
effective methods now available for promoting international 
friendship and rationally settling difficulties which these de- 
mands seem to ignore." 

This is the whole case in a nutshell. But do we realize 
the gravity of the indictment which the church hurls 
against us in these words, namely, that instead of con- 
tinuing our peace preparations in deference to American 
professions at The Hague, we are going back on our word, 
and, by our bad example," are stimulating other nations 
to feverish preparations for war ? Is this the mission of 
a republic as the fathers have understood that mission ? 
Is it in accord with that American policy, already re- 
ferred to, which the founders of the Republic have laid 
down and which, by the baptism of experience, has be- 
come a national maxim ? No, gentlemen, every American 
impulse drives us in the opposite direction. We thought- 
lessly reiterate the phrase that we are building battle- 
ships to preserve the peace. It is the merest cant. Why 
not be honest ? Why not say, " We want them to lick 
the other fellow in case of trouble ? " 

If we honestly want peace, Mr. Chairman, we should 
prepare for peace. And of all the nations on earth, we 
Americans should be the last to accept a peace which is 
offered only on the points of bayonets, because that peace 
is the kind despots graciously offered their subjects at 
all times, even in the darkest periods of the world's his- 
tory. To secure it we need no arbitration treaties and 
peace conferences. But in this enlightened age the 
people are entitled to a peace based on right and not on 
might. A new era has dawned upon the human family 
since in 1899 the nations first came together to proclaim 
law as a substitute for war. The question is, Shall we 
go forward or backward ? One government must take 
it upon itself to call a halt in armaments, not by paper 
resolutions, but by actual example, and there is no country 
on earth which is in so fortunate a position to do it as is 
the United States. We have no enemy. We are isolated. 
Our navy is big enough for our protection. We have 
no axes to grind and none except peaceful conquests to 
make. 

No suspicion of weakness could attach to our good 
example, because all the world knows that we are richer 
in actual wealth and resources than any other nation. 
And now is the time, because the development of inter- 
national law, the better organization of nations in mutual 
respect, and the multiplication of treaties of arbitration 
constitute the dominant note in contemporary history. 
The war against war is the commanding cause of to-day, 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



May, 



as the war against slavery was the commanding cause of 
the period before us ; that is, in the language of Andrew 
Carnegie : 

" The great duty of our generation is to put a stop to man 
killing, as the great work of Lincoln's generation was to put a 
stop to man selling." 

May the United States lead in this sacred cause! 
There is more glory in it in one day than on a hundred 
battlefields in a thousand years. [Prolonged applause 
on both sides of the Chamber.] 



An Ambitious, Mistaken Policy. 

Speech of Hon. James A. Tawney of Minnesota, in the House 

of Representatives, Wednesday, April 15, 1908, on 

the Naval Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. Chairman, to authorize four new battleships would 
mean an increase for naval construction of $48,000,000 
and $4,000,000 annually for maintenance when these 
vessels are placed in commission. The authorization of 
two battleships would mean an increased expenditure for 
new construction of $24,000,000 and $2,000,000 annually 
for maintenance. The addition of the proposed four new 
battleships would make our aggregate expenditures on 
account of the navy next year greater than the expendi- 
tures of any country in the world for that purpose in any 
one year. This is no exaggeration and is not made for 
the purpose of exciting alarm. I have carefully analyzed 
the army and navy budgets of the United States, Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Japan, and I am able, by a 
comparison of the expenditures for the purpose by each 
country named, to show that in proportion to the size of 
our army and navy we are expending this year more than 
one hundred per cent, in excess of the expenditures of 
any other country in the world for the same purposes, 
and that no nation in the world approaches our expendi- 
tures on account of wars past and wars to come. 

But the House and the country should understand that 
the opposition to this ambitious, mistaken naval policy 
of four battleships, or two battleships each year, is not 
based entirely upon the aggregate cost in either case. 
While I shall vote for one battleship, there is much that 
could be said in opposition to the authorization of that one. 

Navies are built and maintained for national defense. 
They are not intended and cannot be justified upon the 
ground that they are necessary to satisfy an ambition, 
either personal or national, to compete with other nations 
in time of peace in size and number of fighting machines. 
In this country the prestige and power of the nation does 
not depend upon the size of our army or the size of our 
navy. There is no policy of our government, either 
foreign or domestic, to enforce which the size of either 
is the first or the only essential. We have eighty millions 
of patriotic people. It is in them and their patriotism 
that the strength of our nation exists, and not in our 
standing army or our permanent naval establishment. 
In the future, as in the past, the strength of our policies 
and the ability of our government to enforce them will 
be measured by ourselves and by foreign nations, not by 
the size of our army or our navy, but by the resources, 
the patriotism, and the loyalty of our people, who are 
known throughout the world to be ready and willing at 
any and all times to sacrifice their property, aye, even 



their lives, in the defense of their government and its 
beneficent institutions. 

We should not, therefore, encourage our people to 
surrender to militarism that self-reliance, that conscious- 
ness of superior individual national strength upon which 
as a nation they have always relied, by teaching them to 
rely upon a standing army and a navy in time of peace 
large enough to be capable of successfully competing with 
the armies and the navies of the world, or any one of 
them, in time of war. 

If it is not to gratify an ambition to excel other nations 
in the size and number of big battleships that we are now 
asked to depart from the policy declared two years ago 
of authorizing but one big battleship each year, what, 
then, is it that prompts this proposed change in that 
policy ? Will any one claim there is reason to apprehend 
war with any foreign nation within the next decade ? If 
there is, the information upon which that apprehension 
is based has been carefully withheld from the legislative 
branch of the government. [Applause.] If there is, 
then why is our magnificent fleet of sixteen battleships, 
with its foreign auxiliary ships, now sailing in the Pacific, 
soon to start upon a naval parade around the world, 
leaving our Pacific and our Atlantic coasts exposed and 
defenseless for a period of almost a year ? [Applause.] 
This fact proves not alone that the proposed competitive 
naval policy is prompted by an ambition to excel other 
nations in the size and number of our big battleships, but 
it also proves that those who advocate this policy realize 
the tremendous advantage we enjoy by reason of our 
magnificent geographical isolation. [Applause.] 

Are we, in appropriating the money of the people for 
our national defense, to entirely ignore our splendid 
geographical isolation? Are we to entirely ignore the 
physical facts that make it practically impossible, with 
the modern means of warfare, for any nation to invade 
our territory or come within range of our coast line 
without being intercepted by the means of defense we 
now have at our command ? If our isolation enables us 
to dispense with our navy as a means of national defense 
for almost a year, why are we not justified in relying 
upon that isolation and the navy we now have, when 
that navy is at home and available as an additional 
means of defense ? [Applause.] 

The transport service of no European nation is suffi- 
cient, even without opposition, to land upon American 
soil an army of one hundred thousand men at a given 
time. There is no country in the Orient that has a naval 
base within reaching distance of our Pacific coast, and no 
Oriental nation would be so reckless of its own interests 
as to risk the loss of its navy or its fleet by attempting to 
send it past the Hawaiian Islands for the purpose of 
attacking us upon the Pacific coast. It would know, 
what is plain to every mind, that without having a naval 
base between its home ports and the object of its attack, 
and without its vessels being able to stop somewhere and 
coal and repair, they would never return. In time of war 
the ports of every country in the world are closed to the 
navies of the contending nations, and each one of the 
combatants is driven to rely upon its own ports for sup- 
plies and for the means of carrying on naval warfare. 

Men talk about the thousand miles of American coast 
line, and the danger which threatens us in consequence of 
its extent, as though that coast line were marked by an 



